40-Minute Lesson may 22-1008 


RUSSt4“" 


Theme Article, pages 4 and 5 








Aims 


1. To show how the October Revolution completely 
changed Russia’s way of life. 

2. To show how Russia has been transformed from a 
weak, defeated nation into a world power. 

3. To show that Communism as practiced in present-day 
Russia is much more moderate than early Russian Com- 
munism. 

4. To show that there are still many differences between 
Russia and the other great powers which require knowledge 
and understanding on both sides. 


Pivotal Questions 
1. The American Revolution ended in the establishment 
of a democratic republic. But the Russian Revolution ended 
in a dictatorship. Can you give any reasons why the two 
revolutions achieved such different results? 
The American people, by comparison with other peo- 
ples, were highly literate and independent. Their 
English heritage had given them experience in self- 
government, and their Pilgrim ancestors had given 
them a strong sense of freedom. The American col- 
onies were geographically isolated from the rest of 
the world, and many of the colonists owned land, 
shops, and homes, In Russia, the revolution broke 
out in the midst of a world war in which Russia was 
engaged. Her people were illiterate, and her peasants 
were serfs. They had no conception of freedom. There 
was need for strong, immediate leadership in Russia. 
Quick action by a few leaders was necessary to weld 
this gigantic but weak country into a strong nation. 
2. How did Great Britain, France, and the United States 
show their antagonism to the Soviet government? 
Allied troops aided the White Russians against the 
Reds, in an attempt to overthrow the Soviet govern- 
ment and wipe out Communism. For many years, the 
Allies refused to recognize the Soviet government. It 
was not until 1933, that the United States recognized 
the U.S.S.R. 
3. Do you think the Allies had a right to interfere in the 
affairs of Russia? 
4. What drastic changes did the Soviet government make 
in Russian life? 
It abolished private property and all other basic forms 
of capitalism in Russia. It divided the land among the 
peasants. The family was broken up as a unit. The 
Soviet government opposed religion. The Russian 
nobility and middle class were stripped of their posses- 
sions, and either executed or forced to flee. A dictator- 
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ship of the people replaced a dictatorship of the Tsars. 
5. How does Communism in Russia today differ from 
Russia’s early Communist practice? 
Today, a Russian may own many kinds of property. 
The early idea of labor was based on the slogan: From 
each according to his abilities, to each according to 
his needs. Today in Russia, rewards for work are based 
upon effort, instead of need. Russians may now attend 
church and worship as they please. The family is 
again the basic unit of society, for the Soviet govern- 
ment has realized that it cannot wipe out an age-old 
institution. 
6. How has Russia’s position in world affairs changed 
since 1921? 
In 1921, Russia was a weak nation emerging from a 
bloody period of civil war. Her physical and human 
resources were sorely taxed. She was surrounded by 
nations who not only opposed her government, but 
did everything in their power to hasten its downfall. 
Today, Russia and the United States are the world’s 
two leading powers. Russia has emerged triumphant 
from World War II. She has gained much territory, is 
industrialized, has a strong voice in world councils. 
7. Russia distrusts the western powers because of their 
past antagonism toward her. The western powers distrust 
Russia because they fear the Soviet Union desires world 
Communism. In what ways can better understanding and 
cooperation be established between Russia and the western 
powers? 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 


The Classroom a Laboratory for Democracy 























QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 


1. How many revolutions were there 
in Russia in 1917? (Two.) 

2. In present-day Russia, most in- 
dustry is owned by private companies. 
True or False? ( False.) 

3. Name Russia’s only political party. 
(Communist Party. ) 

4. Who is Premier of 
(Joseph Stalin. ) 

5. What was the first Japanese city 
hit by an atomic bomb? (Hiroshima. ) 

6. What runaway Negro slave be- 
came U. S. Minister to Haiti in 1889? 
(Frederick Douglass.) 

7. What is the name of the national 
health bill now being studied by the 
Senate? (Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill.) 

8. What organization of physicians 
is opposed to a national health program 
for the U. S.? (American Medical Asso- 
ciation. ) 

9. What act of Congress provided 
for improvements in the nation’s high- 
ways? (Federal Aid Highway Act.) 

10. About how many miles of high- 
ways are there in the U. S. — 3,000,000 
or 10,000,000? (3,000,000. ) 


SUPER-HIGHWAYS — pp. 6, 7 


The unit on transportation outlined 
in the February 25th issue suggested 
the “Importance of Good Roads for 
Transportation” as a topic for discus- 
sion. This final article in Junior Scho- 
lastic’s transportation series contains 
material for a full-period treatment of 
the subject. 


Russia? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Many more people are now trav- 
eling by railroad and airplane than ever 
before. Yet there are plans to improve 
our motor highways and build new 
ones. Explain why. 

2. What improvements planned for 
the highways of the future can you 
name? 

3. Why is it necessary for the new 
highways to have safety provisions? 
How can we cut down on the number 
of motor accidents? 

4. What effect will improved roads 
have on your daily life? 

Pupils will have a clearer picture of 
national transportation problems by 
their local highways. Road 
maps may be obtained from the state 
Chamber of 


service stations, etc 


studving 


automobile 
Assign the class to 
compute the total highway mileage in 


Commerce, 


their community, to distinguish between 
national. and local highways, and to 
recommend improvements which will 
eliminate safety hazards. 


Oris 19179 
x 


Free Materials 

Highways in the U. §., 1945 and 
Highways of History can be obtained 
from the Federal Works Agency, Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, Washington 
25, D. C.; Transportation Progress 
from the General Motors Corp., De- 
partment of Public Relations, Detroit 
2. Mich.; Carriers of Trade fromm 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 


Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Glan 


HEALTH PROGRAM — p. 9! © © 


Use this article to arouse pupils’ .n- 
terest in the health facilities o 
community, and of the nation as a 
whole. 

The class might make a brief survey 
of the total number of doctors, dentists, 
nurses, hospitals, etc. in its community, 
and compute the ratio of health agents 
to the total population. How do the re- 
sults compare with the chart on page 3? 

Conduct a discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s health program by having pupils 
analyze each problem and its solution 
individually. The ‘following questions 
might serve to keep the class “on its 
toes”: 

1. Why is good health important? 

2. Health facilities are not the same 
throughout the nation because local 
communities formulate their own health 
programs. Do you think the national 
Government should take over the care 
of public health? 

3. Do you agree with President Tru- 
man’s proposal that a program of 
health insurance, similar to the program 
of unemployment insurance, be put into 
operation? 

Summary Question: Do you think the 
President’s health program will improve 
or hinder the status of public health? 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 19 

ACROSS: 1-Stalin; 7-oriole; 8-virile; 9-F.B.1.; 
ll-yr.; 12-Lee; 13-ere; 16-yet; 17-on; 18-to; 20- 
A.D.; 21-Kalinin; 25-planes 

DOWN: 1-Soviet; 2-tri; 3-airy; 4-Loire; 5-ill; 
6-nee; 9-fly; 10-bee; 14-roan; 15-end; 18-tin; 19- 
one; 21-K.P.; 22-Al; 23-la; 24-is. 

Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 

1. RUSSIAN GAME: l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b; 
6-c 

2. FOR YOUR 
3-False; 4-True 

3. HIGH SPEED: 1-c; 2-c; 3-b. 

4. NO LEFT TURNS: 

Highway A is one-way WEST. Highway 
B is one-way EAST. Highway C is one-way 
SOUTH. Highway D is one-way NORTH. 

1. Cross the bridge and take first right- 
hand turn, going around clover-leaf into 
Highway C. 

2. Go under the 2 bridges, take first 
right-hand turn, going around clover-leaf 
into Highway A. 

8. Go under the 2 bridges, take first 
right-hand turn, go around clover-leaf into 
Highway A, cross bridge as you drive west 


HEALTH: 1-True; 2-False; 
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Cotton blooms in reclaimed desert lands. 


The pictures shown above are stills 
from the filmstrip U.S.S.R. — The Land 
and the People. This is the first in a 
series of filmstrips on the United Na- 
tions distributed by Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. It was prepared by the Public 
Affairs Films, Inc., in cooperation with 
the National Council for the Social 
studies, and was designed as a visual 
teaching aid for classroom use. The film- 
strip is silent, 35 mm., black and white. 
single frame, and is available with a 
running commentary for $3, postpaid. 





on A, take first right-hand turn, go around 
clover-leaf into Highway C, go under the 
2 bridges driving south on C, take first 
right-hand turn going around clover-leaf 
into Highway B. 

4. Go under 2 bridges, take first right- 
hand turn, go around clover-leaf into High- 
way B, cross bridge, take first right-hand 
turn gcing around oval-shaped clover-leaf 
into Highway D. 
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Spotlighting the NEW 
in NEW YORK CENTRAL! 


HE first New York Central cars of 
it Ypretncnts are riding the rails today. 
And they’re leading a $56,000,000 parade 
of new passenger equipment... the biggest 
order in railroad history... equivalent to 
§2 new streamlined trains. By the time 
school closes, many of New York Central’s 
superb new coaches will be ready to speed 
you luxuriously on your vacation at shrifty 





coach fares. 
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Luxury Coaches! Five solid miles of 
air conditioned beauties. Lean-back 
seats. .. extra-wide view windows... 
smartly appointed dressing lounges... 
a new high in low cost travel comfort. 


All-Room Sleeping Cars! More than 
260 of them! Luxurious rooms and 
suites. New, feather-soft oversize beds 
... clothes closets...shoe lockers... 
and private toilet facilities. 


Dining Cars! Grill cars to serve meals 
at budget prices. De luxe full-car- 
length dining rooms with separate kit- 
chen cars... fit settings for Central’s 
famed cuisine. 


Club Cars, Too! Designed by noted 
decorators for both coach and sleep- 
ing car passengers. Deep cushioned 
divans and chairs. Refreshment bar... 
radio. ..and vast sightseeing windows. 





RK CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 








Fifty sketches of railroaders in action, drawn 
*fout on the line’’ by noted artists. Filled 
with behind-the-scenes facts for you and your 
students. For free copy, mail coupon to: 
New York Central, Room 1221S, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


o 
FREE BOOKLET “Out on the Line” 
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LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 
in the Canadian Rockies 


MAGINE a vacation trip that wraps 
] up the scenic wonders of the Cana- 
dian Rockies with the glamour of 
these world-famous resorts ! 


2, 3, 4, 6-Day All-Expense Tours from 


$36.25 to $73.25 up, per person. In- 
cludes accommodation and meals at 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet, and 126 
miles of motoring through the Cana- 
dian Rockies to points of interest. Tours 
begin June 15th at Banff, westbound— 
at Field, eastbound. Air-conditioned 
train service. Stop over en route to and 
from the Pacific Northwest, California 


or an Alaska Cruise. 


Further information and reservations 
from your local agent or from 


Canadian Pacific. 




























Canadian Pacific 





Reference List 
on Transportation 


Note: See also the reference lists 
published in Scholastic Magazines for 
February 25 and March 25, 1946. 


PAMPHLETS 


Railroads at Work: A Picture Book 
of the American Railroads in Action, 
Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C., 1944. 
Quiz on Railroads and Railroading, 
Association of American Railroads, 
1945. A set of 450 questions, with de- 
tailed answers on all aspects of rail- 
roading. The booklet is well indexed 
and profusely illustrated. 
Railway Literature for Young People, 
a graded bibliography. Association of 
American Railroads, 
A Yearbook of Railroad Information, 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence, Committee on Public Relations, 
143 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sail On: The Story of the American 
Merchant Marine, by Allan Nevins, 
United States Lines Company, One 
Broadway, New York, 1946. A history 
of our merchant marine fleet from early 
times to the present, and its signifi- 
cance in the development of the Nation. 
This 103-page book is beautifully illu- 
strated from photographs and old prints. 
Dr. Nevins, a well known writer on 
American history, is a professor of His- 
tory at Columbia University and twice 
a Pulitzer Prize winner. 


Here’s How You Can Help Devel- 
op Your City with Modern Highways, 
Conference Committee on Urban Prob- 
lems, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D. C. 

State Trade -Walls, Public Affairs 
Pamphlets No, 37, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
10c. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“Passengers: Profit or Loss?” Fortune, 
August, 1944. 

“Let ’em Roll!” by Robert Bellaire, 
Colliers, October 27, 1945. 

“City Within a City,” Mechanix Illu- 
strated, February, 1946. 

“So You Want to Travel,” by George 
F. Worts, Redbook, March, 1946, 

“Death Rides the Highways,” 
Pyke Johnson, Collier's, 1945. 


OTHER SOURCES 


Automotive Saftey Foundation, Tow- 
er Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
John Street, New York City, 

International Asrociation of Chiefs of 
Police, Safety Division, 1827 Orring- 
ton Ave., Evanston, II. 

Public Roads Administration, Wash- 


ington, D. C, 


FILM 

Let’s Keep Our Merchant Marine, 35 
mm, 30 min., free except for transpor- 
tation, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, pa. 


- 


by 
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Driver Training Aids 


School and teachers 
have available the results of many pio- 
neering traffic safety and driver-train- 
ing studies conducted by the American 
Automobile Association. A_ full-time 
specialist is employed to do traffic re- 
search, and information gained is im- 
parted freely, 

The A.A.A. provides many interest- 
ing and useful services, and teachers 
should write to their nearest A.A.A. 
club or to Mr. W. L. Robinson, Traffic 
Engineering Department, American Au- 
tomobile Association, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and 17th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., tor 
on this subject. A few of the services 
offered described below. 

Teacher Training: School 
strators are invited to request services 
of the AAA staff, who will conduct 
teacher-training institutes in any part 
of the United States provided a mini- 
mum number of teachers take the train- 
ing. Course outlines are available upon 
request. 


administrators 


detailed information 


are 
admini- 








Text Materials: Pamphlets and teach- 





er manuals are provided for use in 
schools. The teacher manual contains a 
series of activities for classroom use, a 
series of sixteen units for behind-the- 
wheel instruction, and a series of seven- 
teen driving skill exercises, six of which 
are standardized tests. 

Teaching Aids: Fifteen AAA-de- 
signed psycho-physical - driver-testing 
devices have proved desirable in the 
high school program. They are valuable 
aids for creating in the minds of boys 
and girls (a) a realization of the effects 
of physical, mental and emotional char- 
acteristics on drivers and pedestrians, 
(b) a recognition of their own deficien- 
cies which may affect their traffic prac- 
tices, and (c) a knowledge of the steps 
that they can take to remedy or com- 
pensate for such deficeincies. The de- 
vices are available on loan merely by 
paying shipping charges from and to 
Washington, D. C., or may be pur- 
chased. Many high schools have built 
the devices in their own Industrial Art 
Shops from plans furnished by AAA. 

Visual Aids: Visual aids, such as mo- 
tion pictures, slides and sound slide 
films, posters, charts, are also available. 
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THE WALLENDAS, High Wire Artists (see page 14) 
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He Fought for Human 


N his early years as a slave, Frederick Douglass suffered cruelty and starva- 
tion. He learned to hate human slavery intensely, and resolved to combat it. 
He escaped and devoted his life to fighting for his people’s freedom. Douglass 
was a powertul orator, and his earnestness, logic, and eloquence did much to 


organize anti-slavery feeling in America 
Civil War. 


After the Emancipation Proclamation was issued, Douglass worked to give 
the freedmen the right to vote and other civil rights. In his last years, high honors 
came to him. He served as secretary of the Santo Domingo Commission, and as. 
marshal and recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia. From 1889 to 1891, 
the former slave was the United States minister to Haiti. Douglass was called 


the most remarkable Negro of his time. 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS (1817-1895) 


Freedom 


in the twenty years before the 
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== mm, SENTLEMEN. _ 


1. oe was taught to read by his owner's x S 
wife when he was a slave-boy in Maryland. 
He believed that knowledge would lead him 
to freedom. This spurred him to learn more. 


2. By disguising him- 















self in the clothes of a 
sailor friend when he 
was 21, Douglass es- 
caped to New York 
City. He then went to 
New Bedford, Mass., 
where he worked as 


a LTD 
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/ AM A RECENT GRADUATE) 
FROM THE INSTITUTE OF 









THAT WAS A BRILLIANT 
SPEECH, DOUGLASS, HOW 
SY WOULD YOU LIKE TO 

WORK FOR THE SOCIETY 


# 3. Ataconvention of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Soci- 
271 ety in 1841, Douglass was un- 
ZA expectedly asked to speak. 
This began his real work in 
fighting slavery. 
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QIAOMA WRITTEN ON 
MY BACK. / CAN TELL 
YOU THE TRUE 

MEANING OF 
FREEDOM ! 


AMERICAS FIRST 
WEGRO REGIMEYT 





N SLACK MEN, YOU MUST FIGHT 
FOR THE FREEDOM OF YOUR 
RACE! MY OWN TWO SONS 

ARE HERE TO 8E THE 















4. He was often stoned and beaten, but 
Douglass kept up his anti-slavery fight from 
the lecture platform and through writings 
from that day until the Civil War. 
























Text by Marion Secunda e 


Drawing by Don Burgess 


5.Whenthe Civil War 
came, Douglass de- 
nounced slavery as 
its real cause. He was 
among the first to 
suggest the use of 
Negro troops by the 
U. S. Army. 
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Senafe Studies 
National Health Bill 


N APRIL, the Senate Committee on Education and 

Labor began hearings on a national health bill. 

This bill was drawn up by Senators Robert F. Wagner 
of New York, James E. Murray of Montana, and Rep- 
resentative John E. Dingell of Michigan. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill was drawn up in 
answer to President Truman’s plea for a national health 
and social welfare program, made last November. 

At that time, President Truman sent a message to 
Congress in which he said that there are five serious 
national health problems. He suggested five solutions to 
these problems. These solutions have been written into 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


Problem 1: Doctors, dentists, 
and hospitals are not properly 
distributed (see chart). Rich 
states, such as California, Ore- 
gon, and Wisconsin, have many 
more doctors, dentists, and health 
centers than poor states, such as 
South Carolina and Mississippi. 
Rich communities can afford 
large hospitals, while poor rural areas may not be able 
to afford any hospitals at all. About 1,200 counties with 
a total population of 15,000,000 have either no hospitals 
or no hospitals which meet medical standards. 

Solution: The Federal Government should supply 
funds for the building of hospitals and health centers, 
wherever they are needed. 

Problem 2: Many areas in the 
U. S. have no public health serv- 
ices. About 40,000,000 U. S. citi- 
zens live in communities which 
lack full-time public health serv- 
ices. 

Solution: The Federal Govern- 
ment should cooperate with the 
states to increase public health 
services. Every community should be supplied with 
a full-time health official and medical staff. More clinics 
and child health services should also be established. 

Problem 3: Too many people cannot afford the high 
cost of private medical care. And many of these are too 
proud to go to free clinics. 

Solution: We should adopt a national health in- 
surance plan which would sup- 
ply everyone in the U. S. with 
the medical care he needs. By 
deducting a small sum from the 
earnings of every adult, a na- 
tional health insurance fund 
could be set up which would 




















medical care. 


supply everyone with proper 





Problem 4: Every year, mil- 
lions of Americans die from dis- 
eases for which a cure might be 
found. Cancer alone claims 160,- 
000 lives a year. 

Solution: Medical research 
laboratories should be en- 
couraged to find these cures. 
The Federal Government should 
grant funds to non-profit medical-research agencies. 

Problem 5: Wage-earners who become ill often must 
draw on their savings to pay medical expenses. Also, 
during the time they are sick their earnings frequently 
are cut off. For this reason, many sick people continue 
working. 

Solution: U. S. wage-earners 
and their families should be pro- 
tected against loss of earnings 
due to illness. Sick benefits 
should be paid to replace a por- 
tion of wage-earners’ lost in- 
comes and enable them to sup- 
port their families. Sick benefit 
funds should be raised by de- 
ducting a small amount from the earnings of every adult. 








A.M.A. OPPOSES PROGRAM 


Some health authorities are opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s health program. 

The American Medical Association (A.M.A.), an or- 
ganization of U. S. physicians, objects to the plan. 

The A. M.A. says that a national health program 
would cost too much, and raise our taxes. The A.M.A. 
says that the medical profession with a little reorganiza- 
tion can handle the nation’s health problems. There is 
no need for the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, the 
A.M.A. claims. Such plans have already been tried, it 
points out— in New Zealand, for example — and the re- 
sult was to lower the quality of medical care. 
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Sovofoto 


Supreme Soviet U.S.S.R. session. Because they speak different languages, 
members wear earphones through which speakers’ words are translated. 


T WAS the Russian peasants who 
suffered most under the rule of 
the Tsars. 

Until 1861, the peasants 

serfs (or slaves) who worked for a 


were 


master and were permitted no free- 
dom. They were forced to work on 
farms owned by rich Russian land- 
owners and Russian noblemen, and 
they could be sold like cattle When 
Russia was at war, which was often, 
the serfs were forced to fight. 

But slaves will not fight as bravely 
In the Crimean War, 
the Russians fought so badly that 


as tree men 


Tsar Alexander II decided to abolish 
serfdom in Russia. 

In 1861, the 
given their freedom. But they were 
Nor 
were they given land and farm tools 
enable them to earn 
In all but name, the Rus 
sian serfs still were slaves 

Atte defeated by 
Japan in the war of 1904-5, the Rus- 
sian 


Russian serts were 


not given democratic liberties. 


whic h would 
their living 


Russia was 


clamored for greater 


people ta 
freedom. The Tsar at that time was 
Nicholas Il. He was to be the last 
lsar to rule Russia 


Phe 


to set up 
I 


Nicholas | 


a parliament, o1 


Russians torced 
Duma 
But few Russians believed that the 


Duma 


crati 


would give them the demo 


liberties they wanted 
When World War | famed over 
Europe in 1914, Nicholas Il put Rus 
the the Allies. The 
but it 


Russian army was courageous 
was badly led and badly equipped. 


Sla On side ot 


Russian troops suffered defeat after 


deteat. In the first year of the war, 
Russia lost over four million men. 

The Russian people also suffered. 
Throughout the land, men, women, 
and children went hungry. The Rus- 
sians became more and more bitter 
at the blundering rule of the Tsar. 
Strikes and bread riots broke out, 
and many people were killed. A revo- 
lution was near. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


The Russian revolution burst 
across the land on March 12, 1917. 
By the old Russian calendar, the 
date was February 17, and Russians 
still refer to the event as the Febru- 
ary Revolution. 

The February Revolution broke 
out when Russian troops were or- 
dered to put down street riots in 
Petrograd (now Leningrad), which 
at that time was the Russian capital. 
The Russian soldiers refused to fire 
on their people. Instead, they joined 
the rioters and surrounded the royal 
palace. The Tsar and his family were 
seized, and later executed. 

\ provisional government was set 
up. But the new government could 
not control the rebellious Russians. 

Between March and July, 1917, 
three different cabinets were formed 
in Russia. The last was headed by.Al- 
exander Kerensky, a young lawyer. 
the people 
grew impatient. Russian workers and 
soldiers formed Soviets (councils of 
workers and soldiers). They angrily 
demanded that Russia get out of the 
war. They also demanded land. 


Meanwhile. Russian 


THE REVOLUTION AND 


A Russian revolutionary leader 
promised them both peace and land. 
He was Nikolai Lenin, leader of the 
Bolsheviks (now called Commu- 
nists). Lenin urged the Soviets to 
overthrow the weak Kerensky gov- 
ernment and take power into their 
own hands. 

On November 7 (October 25 by 
the old Russian calendar), revolu- 
tion burst out again. This became 
known as the October Revolution. 
The Soviets, led by Bolshevik lead- 
ers, arrested the provisional govern- 
ment and seized power. Kerensky 
managed to escape. 

The first act of the Congress of 
Soviets, the new Russian govern- 
ment, was to call for an armistice 
among. all the warring nations. This 
call was not heeded, and Nikolai 
Lenin decided to sign a separate 
peace with Germany. 

The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
signed in March 1918, was one of the 
harshest peace treaties in modern 
history. The haughty German Kaiser, 
who dictated the terms of the treaty, 
stripped Russia of Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, the Ukraine, Poland, Fin- 
land, and Georgia in the Caucasus. 

Lenin agreed to these harsh peace 
terms in order that his bleeding 
country would have a chance to bind 
her wounds. 


ALLIES INVADE RUSSIA 


When the Germans began to oc- 
cupy large areas of Russia, the Allies 
invaded the country. The Allies 
wanted Russia to stay in the war. 
They were angry because the Soviets 
had signed a separate peace with 
Germany. 

Allied sent to aid 
Russians who were fighting the Com- 
munists. These Russians were called 
Whites. The 
called Reds. 

The Whites 


troops were 


Communists were 


were opposed to 


Lenin's plans for bringing Socialism 
to Russia. Lenin had ordered his fol- 
lowers to divide large Russian estates 
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RUSSIAN SOCIALISM 


among the peasants, and to confis- 
cate mines, factories, and farms 
without paying their owners. 

Many of the Whites were fighting 
to regain their confiscated properties. 
Others were members of the no- 
bility, fighting to bring back the 
monarchy in Russia 

Between 1918 and 1921, violent 
civil war raged in Russia. Even after 
Germany surrendered in November 
1918, Allied troops continued to aid 
the Russian Whites against the Reds. 

American troops occupied eastern 
Siberia. Japanese troops seized 
Vladivostok. Greek and __ Italian 
troops invaded the Ukraine. British 
and French armies captured the 
ports of Murmansk, Archangel, and 
Odessa. In all, fourteen countries 
aided the White armies in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the Soviets. 

But the Red army, which had 
grown to five million men, proved 
to be more than a match for the 
invaders. By 1920, the Red army had 
regained control of all of Russia’s 
territory except Poland, Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. The 
Allied governments, discouraged by 
the defeats they had suffered, with- 
drew their troops from Russian soil. 

The Russians have not forgotten 
the terrible years of Russia’s civil 
war. They have not forgotten how 
the big allied powers sent troops to 
crush the young Soviet government. 
This memory is behind much of the 
suspicion with which Russia regards 
other nations today. 


RUSSIAN SOCIALISM 


Why did the Allied countries fight 
the Soviets? Why did the Allied gov- 
ernments fear the words “Com- 
munist,” “Bolshevik,” and “Red”? 

To understand, we 


must study 
what happened 


n Russia after the 
Communists seized power. 

When Nikolai Lenin, the Com- 
munist leader, gained control of the 
government, he announced that Rus- 


*Means word is defined on p. 16. 


sia would become a socialist coun- 
try. This meant that no individual 
or company could own any of the 
“means of production” in Russia — 
such as mines, factories, and farms. 
All of these, together with banks and 
stores, railways and roads, forests 
and minerals, were to belong to “the 
state’ — or the people in common. 

For a time, the Communists even 
abolished money. Instead of work- 
ing for wages, Russians were paid in 
goods. In return for their labor, they 
received what goods they needed 
without cost. This plan did not work. 

But the Communists did more 
than abolish money and _ private 
property. They also denounced the 
home, the family, and the church. 

In Russia, there was some excuse 
for denouncing these things. Many 
Russian homes were dirty hovels, 
where no child could obtain a decent 
start in life. The Russiau church, un- 
der the Tsars, ‘was corrupt. 

But the peoples of the Western 
nations were angered by Communist 
attempts to do away with the family, 
the church, and private property. 

In time, the Communists them- 
selves realized that they had gone 
too far—and today the home is 
again the center of Russian life. Rus- 
sian girls are educated to be good 
housekeepers, as well as to run a 
lathe or a tractor. 

The Russian government has also 
changed its policy toward religion. 
Russians who wish to attend church 
may do so. 

Russia's early type of socialism has 
also been changed. The means of 
production and distribution are still 
owned by the state. But Russians 
may now own such private property 
as a car, a piano, a home, or what- 
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ever other propefties they can afford. 

A Russian can’t buy land on which 
to build his home, but he can rent 
the land for 49 years—and_ be- 
queath* it to his children when he 
dies. 

Many people believe that under 
communism all Russians earn the 
same amount of money. This is not 
so. Directors and supervisors of fac- 
totories earn far more money than 
skilled workers. And skilled workers 
earn more than unskilled workers. 
Workers who produce more in a 
given time receive cash bonuses, and 
workers are also paid for working 
overtime. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 


When Lenin died in 1924, Joseph 
Stalin became head of the Russian 
government — with the powers of a 
dictator. 

Like. Lenin, Stalin believes in so- 
cialism. But Stalin decided that the 
Soviet government’s first big job was 
to make Russia strong enough to beat 
off any enemy attack. 

Under Stalin’s direction, a Five 
Year Plan (1928-1932) was worked 
out to give Russia the heavy indus- 
tries and electric power she needed. 

Later, a second Five Year Plan 
(1933-1937) was set up, and then a 
third (1938-1942). 

The purpose of these plans was to 
change Russia from a backward, un- 
skilled country into a modern indus- 
trial nation 

To accomplish this, the Soviets 
had to replace wooden ploughs with 
modern tractors. They had to build 
cities, plant crops, dig mines, build 
dams and steel mills, and manufac- 


(Please turn to page 13) 


A new Russian car rolls off assembly line, Stalin Auto Works, Moscow. 
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}HE TIME is coming when 
driver will 
be able to speed his car 
along superhigh- 
ways from Boston to San Francisco 


an automobile 
non-stop 


in 35 hours of driving time. 

Blueprints for these superhigh- 
ways have already been drawn up. 
Every state in the union, and all of 
our large cities, will be linked by a 
40,000-mile system of smooth, con- 
crete highways 

These highways will have no stop 
lights, no cross roads, no treacherous 
curves. It will be smooth, fast going 
all the way. It will be a far cry from 
the days of the Conestoga wagon. 

With few exeeptions, all cities of 
over 100,000 population will be 
linked by this new highway system. 
It will service more than half the 
communities in the U. S. with a 
population of 10,000 or more. 

Plans for this modern network of 
motor highways were outlined be- 
fore the war. In 1944, Congress gave 
these plans its “stamp of approval” 
by passing the Federal Aid Highway 
Act. 

This act provides for three billion 
dollars to be spent in the next three 
years on the nation’s highways. The 
Federal Government will put up half 
of this sum — the state governments 
will pay the other half. 

The money will be used to build 
inter-state expressways, fast through 
routes within 


cities, speedways 


> 
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Seen from the air, this “clover- 
leaf’ system of crossroads looks 
like motorist’s nightmare. Drivers 
on Long Island take it in stride. 


around cities, and better country 
roads. Over a three-year period, this 
project will provide work for 2,000,- 
000 people. So it will also help our 
nation meet the problems of post- 
war unemployment. 

But this will be only a_begin- 
ning. To complete the entire system 
will take ten to twenty years, and 
will cost at least ten billion dollars. 
But when the job is done we will 
have a highway system 
motorists dream about. 


such as 


WHY MORE ROADS? 


In the days immediately after 
World War I, a motorist who had 
the daring to drive across the coun- 
try figured that the trip would take 
him 30 days —one way. The roads 
were so bad that only a very reck- 
less man would start such a trin in 
the first place. And he woul. not 
dream of starting out unless he had 
chains, a strong tow rope, and a 
shovel. 

Today we have good roads — more 
good roads than the rest of the world 
put together. 

But they are still not good enough. 
And there are not enough of them. 

In 1941, our last peacetime year, 
32,000,000 licensed motor vehicles 
(cars, busses, trucks ) used the roads. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce 
predicts that by 1960 this figure will 
climb to at least 42,000,000! 

Unless more roads are built, and 


> Wagon Trails 


those we have widened and im- 
proved, the result will be terrible 
congestion. Even today, motorists 
often waste precious time in traffic 
jams. You may have been caught in 
such a traffic jam yourself, perhaps 
on a bright Sunday morning, on your 
way to a picnic. 

There are about 3,300,000 miles of 
motor roads in the U. S. Most of 
these roads were first built even 
before the “horseless buggy” ap- 
peared, although many of them have 
been improved through the years. 

We have only about 1,000 miles of 
modern superhighways like the Mer- 
ritt Parkway in Connecticut and the 
new four-lane Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. Our main and secondary high- 
ways need rebuilding, repairing, and 
widening to carry today’s heavy flow 
of traffic safely and speedily. 

Have you ever been in a car when 
the smooth pavement beneath the 
car's wheels suddenly turned into a 
bumpy, dirt road? Usually, this 
means that you have crossed a 
county or state line. The first county, 
or state, spent money to build a good 
road. But the second county, or state, 
was satisfied with its old roads. 

But the time has come to do away 
with dirt roads completely. Within 
the next fifteen years, people are ex- 
pected to travel twice as many miles 
yearly by car than they do today. 
This means a growing need for bet- 
ter roads—a need the highway 
building program will meet. 


HIGHWAYS FOR COMMERCE 


All kinds of goods and merchan- 
dise speed over our nation’s high- 
ways daily. 

Without good roads and motor 
transportation, our vast system of 
distributing goods throughout the 
country would collapse. 

Without highways, more than 50,- 
000 communities in the United States 
would be almost completely isolated. 
These communities are not served 
directly by the railroads, and their 
population of nearly 7,000,000 peo- 
ple depend almost entirely on motor 
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transport. Except for a small amount 
of air freight, these people get all 
their goods by car and truck. What- 
ever goods they manufacture is 
shipped out the same way. 

To these people, as well as to mil- 
lions of other, a car is a necessity of 
life. The farmer especially depends 
on the automobile for many needs. It 
brings him to town, where he can 
buy seed, tools, clothing, and other 
things. With it, he can travel easily 
to the farms of his friends. Because 
of the automobile, the farmer can 
be reached quickly by medical aid. 

Once a farmer’s wife was asked 
why her family owned a car, but not 
a bathtub. Her answer was simple. 
“Mister, you can't go to town in a 
bathtub.” 

In the towns too, the automobile 
has changed our way of life. As more 
people become car-owners, they 
move from the crowded center of 
town and cities, to the roomy out- 
skirts, called suburbs. Today, about 
18,000,000 people live in suburbs and 
depend chiefly on the automobile 
and bus for their transportation. 


HOW WE PAY FOR HIGHWAYS 

When motor highways first began 
to be built in this country, they were 
paid for half by the states, and half 
by the Federal Government. The 
states raised money by issuing bonds 

-in other words, by borrowing 
money from investors, and then re- 
paying them with interest. 

But in time, the state governments 
decided that the people who used 
the highways should pay the cost. 
This was done by requiring car 
owners to buy a license each year. 
The states also charged taxes on 
gasoline, tires, oil, and repair parts. 
In some states, there are toll charges 
on certain highways and bridges. 

Before the war, this country spent 
more than two billion dollars a year 
on highways, local roads, and streets. 
Because of our greater needs, and 
climb of construction costs, we will 
will spend much more in future years. 

As before, the Federal Govern- 


ment will pay half, and the states 
will pay half. But to pay their half, 
many states will have to raise their 
taxes on gasoline. Four states have 
already done so. 

But we pay a greater price than 
money for the use of our highways. 
We pay a price in human lives and 
in shattered bodies. 

In 1941, the last year before the 
war cut down civilian driving, we 
paid the all-time high of 40,000 traf- 
fic deaths. Many times this number 
were injured in traffic accidents. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Now that the war is over, our ac- 
cident rate is climbing again. It is 
estimated that at least 36,500 people 
will die as a result of traffic accidents 
this year. More than 2,250,000 others 
will be injured! That means 3 cas- 
ualties every minute; 180 every hour. 
This is five times as great as the war 
casualty rate of our armed services! 

How can we lower this frightful 
cost in human life and limb? 

The new highways will do much 
to increase driving safety. Present 
day highways have many hazards, 
such as narrow lanes, blind curves, 
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and frequent crossroads. The new 
highways will be geared to safe driv- 
ing. They will be designed to meet 
the traffic needs of twenty years from 
now, and much of this network will 
consist of 4-lane roads. 

There will be no sharp curves or 
grade crossings. Intersections will be 
designed to allow cars to pass from 
one road to another without stop- 
ping. This can be done by building 
underpasses and interchanges de- 
signed like a clover leaf. Hot-dog 
stands or filling stations will be per- 
mitted only on the branch roads. 

But mechanical improvements in 
highways will not do the entire 
safety job. The man behind the 
wheel, as well as pedestrians, must 
be made “safety-wise.” 

As the first step in this national 
program of safety education, Presi- 
dent Truman has called a Highway 
Safety Conference. The conference 
will be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 8-10. State and Federal Govern- 
ment officials will work out a pro- 
gram to cut our traffic death-toll. 

For many years, schools have done 
outstanding work in safety educa- 
tion. Under the sponsorship of the 
American Automobile Association 
and the National Safety Council, 
driver training courses have been set 
up in 7,500 high schools. Studies 
have shown that boys and girls 
trained in these courses are far safer 
drivers than the average. 

With safe drivers and 


modern 


highways, America’s goods and peo- 
ple can travel in super-duper style. 





Wide World 


Two-way radio communication in busses will enable drivers to be in contact 
with service stations, highway police, fire department, and other busses. 
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13. A Bomb Fell on Hiroshima 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 





struggles to keep light, power, 
New Mexico and communication going 


Superfort 


atom bomb 


roared Here is what happened in 

Hiroshima. The account is taken 

As the ship soared sky- | from a statement made to the 

ward, the pilot turned the nose S. Senate 
Atomic Energy by Philip Mor- 

| risson, of the Los Alamos Lab 
oratories 


annas 


Committee on 


Japan 

When the B-29 appe ired over 

“Of 300 registered physicians, 
260 were unable to attend the 
wounded,” Professor Morrisson 
reported. “Of 2,400 nurses, or- 
derlies, and first-aid: workers, 
1,600 became casualties in a 
single instant. 


the Japanese city of Hiroshima, | 
I bothered to take 


cover. Thev saw a dark object 


ew peopl 


drop from the bomb bay of the 
plane ind hurtle toward them. 

Then before the 
reached the ground, it hap- 
pened! A gigantic ball of fire “There were about 33 modern 
filled the sky—a ball of fire | fire Hiroshima. 
| Twenty-six were useless after 

the blast, and three-quarters of 


bomb 


stations in 
which was hotter than the sur- 
face of the sun 

For sixty thousand Japanese, the firemen. were 
that moment was the end of the wounded. Not one hospital In 
world. Blazing death engulfed the city was left to 
them. More than 150,000 other patients. 
Japane se were Electric 
phone 


shelter 


power and _ tele- 
communication were 
knocked out,” Professor Morris- 
son continued. “Debris filled the 
streets, and hundreds, even 
thousands of fires, burned un- 
checked among the injured and 
| the dead. No one was able to 
fight them.” 
What about those people 
Report on Hiroshima | who somehow escaped death 


injured by the 


blast many seriously Four 
square mile s of Hiroshima were 
completely wiped out. Buildings 
as far as ten miles from the 
blast were knocked down by hot 
winds which swept over the 
city at velocities of from 500to 


1000 miles an hour 


Stew doses @ ftv Galt back from the blast, or from the 


after an air raid? It fights fires, 
tries to save the 





wounded, 


*® Means word is defined on p. 16. 





Press Association 
ATOMIC BOMBERS compare missions during get-together in New York 
City. Major Charles Sweeney (standing), pilot of plane which atomic 
bombed Nagasaki, demonstrates to Major Thomas W. Ferebee (center), 
whe dropped atomic bomb on Hiroshima, how he avoided Jap flak. 
Also shown are other airmen who participated in bombing of Nagasaki: 
Captain Charles Albury, radio engineer; Captain Kermit Beaham, bombar- 
dier; Captain James Van Pelt, navigator. 


killed or | 

















worked for — 
lives had been.saved, a war had 
been shortened, and peace had 
returned to the world. 

But it was a changed world 


many fires? Professor Morrisson | scientists had 
reported: 

“Many crawled out of the 
wreck of their homes more or 
less uninjured. But they died 
anyway. They died from the | now —a frightened world. Peo- 
effects of radium-like rays emit- | ple realized that man had at 
ted in great number from the | last invented a weapon with 
bomb at the instant of explo- | which he could 
sion.” earth and himself 

In every mind there was the 
realization that if war ever 
comes again, it will be fought 
mainly with atomic weapons 
Worried people asked: “How 


destroy the 


Japan Surrenders 


Three days after the bombing 
of Hiroshima, a second, more 
destructive atomic bomb was 
dropped on the Japanese city of | great is the danger in case of 
Nagasaki. | war?” and “Why not keep the 

Less than a week later, Japan | atom bomb a secret?” and 
accepted the Allied surrender | “Can’t we develop a defense 
terms. Two atomic bombs had | against the atom bomb?” 
crushed Japan into submission. They turned to the scientists 

It is estimated that the atomic | for answers to these questions 
bombs loosed over Japan saved | — and found that the scientists 
theelives of 1,250,000 American | were the most frightened men 
and British soldiers, by making | of all. The scientists know how 
the invasion of Japan unneces- | destructive an atomic war would 
sary. be. 

This was the goal the atomic 


Next week: Atomic War. 


UNDERSEA EARTHQUAKE 


HE Pacific Ocean this year 

played a grim April Fool's 
“joke” on Pacific islanders. 

At 4.35 a.m., Pacific Coast 
Time, on April 1, the Univer- 
sity of California seismology 
laboratories reported an earth- 
quake off Alaska. Three hours 
later, an airlines pilot taking off 
from Honolulu saw a giant wave 
approaching Hawaii's Waikiki 
beach. The wave swept small 
boats before it, hurling them in- 
land. 

Sweeping in at three-minute 
intervals, other waves — called 
by seismologists “seismic sea 
waves” — swallowed _ beachside 
homes and their occupants. The 
city of Hilo practically disap- 
peared. 

The great seismic sea waves 


spread across the Pacific and 
lunged, 40 feet high, across 
Robinson Crusoe’s islands of 
Juan Fernandez, off Chile. They 
lashed breakwaters in Chile and 
California. 

What probably started thes« 
waves was this: The floor of the 
ocean dropped, causing an 
earthquake. The ocean floor 
dropped because of an under 
water landslide. A trough of 
water—a_ sort of hole — was 
formed at the surface of the 
ocean above the landslide. 

Neighboring masses of water 
immediately rushed in to fill the 
trough, or hole. This started 
oscillating® waves, which trav- 
eled outwardly in all direction 
at speeds of between 300 anc 
400 miles per hour. 
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waves rolling across Pacific. On Hawaii 79 were killed, many injured. 
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| = YOURSELF IN THIS PICTURE ' 
—see how speedy Keds with trac- 
tion soles help you climb — keep : } 


you sure-footed for stunts. Toes 


3S. 


don’t cramp inside that Scientific 
Last — your feet can really get 
a grip. 

And for running and jumping 
— there's comfort against jolts and 
fatigue in Keds Shock-Proof Arch } 


Cushion. No matter what you want 





to do — Keds help you do it better. 
They're favorites with top-flight if 
athletes as well as active boys. 

With Keds underfoot, you feel 
like you'd never get tired. They 
give your feet extra staying power 
— extra speed for games. For “Can 
Do” — wear Keds! 








Genuine “U.S.” KEDS are made only 
by United States Rubber Company. Look for the name. 
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BOTH BIG LEAGUES HAVE 
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Russia | : 
(Continued from page 5) | 


ture countless equipment needed for | 


industry. 

The Soviets also had to educate 
nearly 200 million people. Formerly, 
only one Russian in ten could read or 
write. Today, 81 per cent of the popula- 
tion is literate. 

By 1940, Russia’s industrial produc- 
tion was second only to the U. S. and 
greater Germany (Nazi Germany and 
the lands she conquered or annexed). 
Under the Soviets, Russia’s oil produc- 
tion increased more than five times. 
Russia’s coal production increased four 
times, as did her production of steel. 

During the third Five Year plan, 
the Russians intended to manufacture 
consumer products, so that the people | 
could have better living standards. But 
when Nazi Germany invaded the Soviet | 
Union, the Russians used all their in- 
dustrial plants for war production. 

Now that World War II is over, Pre- 
mier Stalin has announced new indus- 
trial goals for Russia. To achieve these 
goals, Stalin has set up three new Five | 


Year Plans. 








RUSSIA AND THE U. S. 


In Russia there is only one political 
party —the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party is in full con- | 
trol of the government. No opposition | 
party is permitted. 

The head of the Communist Party is | 
Joseph Stalin. His word is law. 

In Russia, the people are not per- 
mitted to make a speech or print an | 
article which criticizes Stalin. | 

Elections are held in Russia, and al- | 
most everybody votes. But there is | 
only one candidate for each office, If 
a Russian wants to vote for someone 
else, he must go to a separate booth and | 
write the name of the candidate of his | 
choice on his ballot. Most Russians do | 
not want to be seen doing this. So 
nearly everyone votes for the Com- | 
munist candidate. 

This certainly is not democracy as 
we practice it in the U. S. But the Com- 
munist Party leaders defend their meth- | 
ods of election, and call them dem- | 
ocratic. 

Is Russia democratic? 

In the United States, we believe that 
the word “democracy” has only one 
meaning. To Americans, a democracy | 
is a government chosen by the free will 
of the people. A democracy is a govern- 
ment which permits free speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of assembly, 
and all the other liberties we enjoy in 
the W. S. 

The Russian people have made many | 
gains under the Soviets. But they have | 
still to gain the rights of free men. 





Following U. S. Highway 1 along the 
New England Coast, you'll see many 
@ lobster fisherman with his boats, 
bis traps and brightly painted floats. 


ONLY BY 
HIGHWAY 


You'll find America so thrilling, so friendly! 


The colorful, the curious, the friendly things that make America 
so fascinating are found in the fullest measure along its high- 
ways. There you'll meet them close up, at first hand . . . and 
in congenial company. 


You'll enjoy these exciting things and places most keenly, when 
you travel by Greyhound—for Greyhound alone follows the great 
highways of every one of the forty-eight States, reaching far up 
into Canada and down to Mexico. 


Greyhound’s daily schedules are usually far more frequent than 
those of other transportation . . . they serve not only all the big 
cities, but the thousands of towns and communities in between. In 
a world of rocketing costs, Greyhound fares remain amazingly low. 


In the days to come, expect further striking innovations in Grey- 
hound travel, more than keeping pace with U. S. highway con- 


struction and modernization. And remember—by Highway means 
by Greyhound! 





GREYHOUND 
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[IB didn’t know where she was going. Tuck 
had grabbed her arm the minute school was 
out, and hustled her to the bicycle rack. Now 
she was pedalling furiously after Tuck on 
the highway just outside Middlevale. 
“Where are we going?” she demanded, when she 
caught up with him. 

“Circus!” Tuck yelled over his shoulder. 

“Doesn't open till Saturday,” Bib protested. “I saw 
the posters in town.” 

“I know,” Tuck said, slowing down a little. “But it 
arrives in town today. Mr. Bart, the stationmaster, gave 
me a hot tip. The circus train pulls into the siding at 
the fair grounds at 3:42.” 

They heard a whistle behind them. Sure enough, 
chugging cockily down the main track of the Middle- 
vale-Metropolis line, was the gayest red-and-yellow 
train Bib and Tuck had ever seen. 

They parked their bikes in a field and scurried across 
the fair grounds. 

“My idea,” Tuck confided, as they watched the circus 
train being maneuvered into the siding, “is to be on 
hand in case they need boys to water the elephants. 
Water boys get free. tickets, you know.” 

“Take it easy!” Bib warned. “An elephant has 40,000 
muscles in his trunk alone. And he might decide to 
wrap all 40,000 around you. Affectionately, of course.” 

Privately, Bib was wondering if circuses ever used 
water girls. 





The first person off the train was an energetic man 
in a snap-brimmed hat. He was immediately surrounded 
by a host of reporters. 

“Are you with it?” one of the reporters shouted. 

“You bet I'm with it!” the man grinned. “Are you 
with it, brother?” 

“Nope,” the reporter said sadly. “Wish I were.” 

“Is that a leading question?” Bib asked Tuck. 
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“That's circus jargon,” Tuck explained. “Circus peo- 
ple always greet each other that way. Are you with it 
means ‘Are you working with the circus this year, 
chum? 

The man the reporters had cornered was hoisting 
himself 
of hands. he began to talk like sixty 

»4 Greatest Show on Earth!” he proclaimed. 

‘Founded by Otto, Charles, John, Al, and Alf T. 
Ringling, and P. T. Barnum, and James A. Bailey — the 


Circus Kings of all time! Their names have long been 


itop i laree packing box With much Waving 


household words in every land! Their names stand for 
all that is biggest and best in the Realm of Gigantic 
Amusements!” 

“That,” said Bib, “is undoubtedly a press agent.” 

“Undoubtedly.” Tuck grinned. 

“Yes,” the man continued, without pausing for breath, 
“it's the Big Show back to its mammoth pre-war pro- 
portions —a wave of heroic accomplishment! In the 
1946 edition the world-famous Wallendas 
in an act that is the absolute epitome* of daredeviltry 


you will sce 


on the high wire; the celebrated Parisian 55-horse tab- 
leau*®; the Watkins Cycling Chimpanzees from Eng- 
land, riding comics; the lady Lalage, lovely high priest- 
ess of rhythm aloft; the Lin Tengs, poetesses of intrepid- 
itv® on the silver thread!” 

Crickey!” Bib gasped to Tuck. “Bet you don’t know 
what intrepidity means!” 

I sure don't,” Tuck replied. “Talk about swallowing 
a dictionary!” 

But the press agent had only begun. “Topping every- 
thing this year,” he went on, “is Toyland—a huge, 
humorous, novelty extravaganza! A vast phantasma- 


*® Means word is defined on p. 16. 


goria® of people and animals, floats and mechanical im- 
mensity in which imagination runs riot in hilarious and 
fantastic characterizations. Climaxing in an astounding 
double-barreled, surprise finale unprecedented in Big 
Show Presentation!” 

He mopped his brow with a large handkerchief as 
he finished, and reached into his pocket. He came up 
with a fistful of press passes. “Come and see for your- 
self, boys,” he invited, handing out the tickets. “And 
give us a big spread_in the papers, eh?” 

Tuck watched him with great interest. “Hey, hey,” 
he said propelling Bib forward. “We're going to talk 
to this man in person. Better than watering elephants. 
Youre not on the Jeff, Jr. for nothing, I hope. Sister, get 
in there and report!” 

I'm from the Jeff, Jr. 


timidly 


newspaper, sir, Bib began 

As soon as he caught the word new spaper, the press 
agent was off again in a whirlwind of description. 
“Greatest Show on Earth!” he began. “Founded by Otto 
ee etc. 

And for once, Bib — pride of Jeff, Jr.— didn't get a 
chance to pop a single question. 

When the press agent would stop for breath, she’d 
open her mouth to ask something. But before she could 
utter a syllable, his magnificent vocabulary would again 
descend in a torrent of extravagant praise. 

Which was how, on a fine spring afternoon, Bib and 
Tuck came by two press passes to The Greatest Show 
on Earth without even risking the elephant’s 40,000 
trunk muscles. 

. Oh, summer and circuses 
praise s. 

But the press agent does it in 10-carat phrases! 

— Gay Heap II 


... we all sing their 
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- §Citizenship Quiz @ 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 
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1. RUSSIAN GAME 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following 
Score 5 points e ach. Total. 30. 
1. What class of Russian people was given freedom in 
1861? 
a. Serts 
b. Nobility 


questions 


ce. Clergy 
d. Cossacks 


2. In what vear was the Russian Czar overthrown? 
a. 1907 c. 1927 
b. 1917 d. 1937 





3. By what treaty did the 
Germany during World War I? 


Russians make peace with 


a. Treaty of Tisk-Tisk c. Treaty of Rimsky- 
b. Treaty of Brest- Korsakov 
tovsk d. Treaty of Saint- 


Germain 
4. By what name were the groups opposed to the Soviet 
government known? 
1. Blacks Cc. 
b. Reds d. 


American troops stationed 


Whites 
Greens 
5. In what part of Russia were 


ifter World War I? 


immediately 


1. Moscow c. Ukraine 
b. Siberia d. Steppes 
6. What is the only political party allowed in Russia 
today? 
a. Republican Party c. Communist Party 


b. Socialist Party d. Democratic Party 


My score 


2. FOR YOUR HEALTH 

Mark True or False each of the following statements. 
[wo are false, two true. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

l. Ina special message to Congress, President Truman 
asked for a national health program. 

2. A subcommittee of the U.N. Security Council recently 
vegan hearings on a national health bill. 

3. Every community has full-time public health services. 

1. The care of public health is in the hands of local 


government and not the Federal Government. 


3. HIGH SPEED 
each of the 


ct phi ise 


( mplete foallowing statements by under- 


Score 10 points eac h. Total, 30. 


|. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 calls for con- 
t terstat highwavs equal to 
100 miles c 10.000 miles 
1000 miles d 4.000.000 miles 
HH vavs grew pidly as a result of the invention of 
ib tc) @ 
(d billboard 
5 \i \ d y 
T | ) pa < (c) | ley tT | ) 
») st funds : (d) h te umerce 
| il gra 5 Cr mn 
My SCOTE —— 





4. NO LEFT TURNS 


Score 5 points if you choose the proper turn in each of 
the following five “cloverleaf highway” problems, Total, 20 
points. 


— ——eesnsteeeeeaeenneeenenier ees 





1. You are traveling west on Highway A and want to go 
south on Highway C. With your pencil show how you will 
take the cloverleaf turn. 

You are traveling north on Highway D and want to go 
west on Highway A. How do you do it? 
You are traveling north on Highway D and want to go 


east on Highway B. This is an involved one. 
4. You are traveling south on Highway C and want to go 
north on Highway D, back in the direction you came from. 


My driving score 


My total CQ score 


{STARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred (*%) in the magazine are defined below. 


oscillating (OSS-ih-layt-ing) , 
ike a pendulum. 


-KWEETH. 


p. 8. Swinging to and fro 


bequeath ( be Pronounce the th as in the) 


p. 5. To give or leave something by will; to hand down; to 
otter. 

epitome (e-PIT-uh-me), p. 15, A summary, a condensed 
account of something 


tableau (TAB-lo), p. 15. 
living 
n-TAZZ-muh-go-re-uh), p. 15. A con- 
stantly shifting succession of things seen in one’s imagina- 
tion, 
intrepidity 
great Courage, 


Representation of a picture, 


statue, scene. etc. by persons 


phantasmagoria 


in-treh-PIDD-ih-te), p. 15. Fearlessness; 

















International 


Joe Louis | 


Wow KIDS. Out Teaneck (N. J.) 
way, everyone is raving about the 
Junior High School “Whiz Kids.” The 
Whiz Kids won 14 games and lost none 
the past basketball season. They have 
copped their county title six straight 
years! 

Star of the 1945-46 team was Joe 
Kutner, who dunked 245 points — an 
average of more than 17 points a game. 

Bobby-pin dead-eyes. Munhall ( Pa.) 
High boasts one of the swellest rifle 
teams in the nation. Winner of two state 
championships, the team wound up the 
past season unbeaten. There are ten 
shooters on the squad —and seven are 
gals! Stars of the team are Jim Wilson 
and Hilda Higham. Lay that rifle down, 
babe. 

Short cheer. Guess what Bolivar 
(N. Y.) High is bragging about these 
days? The school lays claim to the 
youngest cheerleader in the country — 
Penny Cotler, aged three! 

Weigh to fame. Joe Louis fame 
weighs 375 pounds. That’s the weight 
of his press clippings about his rise to 
the heavyweight title. They total about | 
9000 pages, fill 73 volumes, and are 
worth $15,000! 

Jack be handy. Jack Roper fought 
Joe Louis for the title a half-dozen years 
ago. “Did you go down when he hit 
your” he was recently asked. “With 


ing me from going up,” Roper replied, 
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WILMER ! THIS ~ 
REPORT CARD! UNTIL 
YOU IMPROVE THERE LL 
~} BE NO MORE MOVIES 





OR ICE CREAM! 


<4 SF , 























I THOUGHT you N 
WERE GONNA 
SAY ‘NO MORE 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT * 









Loni in ont of me he ropes in back | Var Mom would never bé that @rac/ / 
» « e iaw O ravity preven _ 


“where else could I go?” 

Chop suey. On April 3, startled 
Chinese sports fans read that Bob Feller 
and Hank Greenberg had quit the | 
American League; Byron Nelson had | 
retired from golf; and that the Chinese 
coolie who won the Shanghai rickshaw 
race had been offered $25,000 to race | 
Les MacMitchell in the U. S. | 

Then came the light. The stories had | 
been lifted from the April Fool’s Day | 
issue of Stars and Stripes and reprinted 
as serious news! 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor | 











WAN 


P 
One of the many fine foods 


COmpany ' 


teres’ 


F ; baked by Nabisco 
NAtional 
(unis BiScuit 
Y a 


SHE KNOWS there’s no dish quite 
like Nabisco Shredded Wheat for 
boys and girls. It makes break- 
fast easy for her—and good for 
you! Try it a dozen different 
ways on a dozen different days. 
It’s always hearty, nourishing, 
good-tasting! Be sure your family 
buys Nabisco Shredded Wheat — 
the original Niagara Falls product. 
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URPRISE vou 

mother on Moth- 
ers Day with a 
gift of decorated 
bottles. They can 
be used in a variety 
of ways. 

Painted Bottles: 
Use tubes of artist’s 
oil paints and a 
small bottle of Ja 
pan Dryer. Squeeze 











small amount of 
paint at a time on a clean board or old 
plate, and thin by dipping brush into 
Japan Dryer and mixing it with paint. 
Clean bottle thoroughly and paint entire 
surface, except bottom. Use a fairly 
large camel's hair brush and apply paint 
with up-and-down strokes. 

After first coat 
is thoroughly dry, 
paint on design 
(Fig. 1) using a 
small brush. De- 
signs may be 
drawn on bottle 
with a grease pen- 
cil before painting. 

If bottle does 
not have a stopper, 
buy a cork to fit 
and paint it. Seal- 
ing wax may also 
be used to decorate cork (Fig. 1A). 

Raffia-Decorated Bottles: Bottles may 
be trimmed with colored raffa — a wide, 
cord-like straw —or a heavy cord o1 
twine dyed with colored India inks. 
Bind raffia tightly around bottle (Fig. 
Use the same color, or several rows 
of different colors. 
Be sure raffia is 
tucked securely un- 
der rest of binding 
at each end. Paint 
with 2 coats of 
clear shellac. 

Nosegay: Make 
a small nosegay to 
put beside Moth- 
ers place at the 
table Fig. 3). Cut 
a small hole in the 














2) 











center of a lace 
paper doily and insert stems of 
Howers and ferns through hole to 
within about 1%” of heads. Bind doil 
14” be 


low heads) to within i” of heads (Fig 


to stems from bottom of doily 


3A). Wrap remainder of stems with 
colored tissue paper or ribbon. Tie a 
bow of ribbon around top of stems 
just below doily 

VIARY Coopt RK 





Stinging Comment 


A farmer was explaining to a city 
woman what a menace insects are to 
farm products. He told her how po- 
tato bugs ruin potato crops, and how 
corn borers destroy corn. 

The woman listened attentively, then 
exclaimed, “Oh the poor dairy people. 
How the butterflies must bother them!” 


Kin Miller, Stuart Jr. H. S., Attumwa, la 


Special Exit 

Joe: “What happened after you were 
thrown out the side door?” 

Moe: “I told the usher I belonged to 
a very prominent family.” 

Joe: “Then what?” 

Moe: “He begged my pardon, asked 
me in, and threw me out the front 


door. 
Shirley Paap, A. E. Burdick School, Milwaukee, Wis 


Error 


A man who had never played base- 
ball before was asked to pinch-hit for 
a member of the home team. 

He hit the ball over the stands, and 
everyone shouted, “Run, run!” 

Puzzled, he remarked, “Why should 
[ run? I'll get you another ball.” 


Louls Marazita, P. 8. 71. Bronx, N. Y. 


Sleepy Head 


Jim: “My cot is too short for me.” 
Tim: “You must have slept too long.” 


Betty Jean Meacham, Big Cove School. Brownsboro, Ala 


Add ‘Em Up 


Pupil: “I've added these figures ten 
times, sir.” 
Teacher: “Good boy.” 
Pupil: “And here are the ten an- 
swers.” 
Dolores Noto, Hamden (Conn.) H. 8 


Temperature Unknown 


“Well, Bill,” said a neighbor, “I hear 
the boss is sick. How is his tempera- 
ture?” 

The hired man scratched his head 
and decided not to commit himself. 

“Taint fer me to say,” he replied. 


“The boss died last night.” 
Edmo Wason, St. Joseph's School, Cohoes, N. Y 




















Washed Out 
Noah, after the flood had subsided, 


opened the doors of the ark and released 
the animals. 

They all rushed out except two 
snakes, who lingered in a corner. 

“Why don’t you go forth and multi- 
ply?” asked Noah. 

“We can't,” moaned one. “We're 
adders.” 

Agnes Kalinoski, Berkeley School, Bloomfield, N. J 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Phyllis 
Brodsky, P. S. 219, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A man walked up to the cashier of a 
movie theater, bought a ticket, and went 
inside. A moment later, he came out, 
bought another ticket, and went in 
again. 

This was repeated several times. 
Finally, when he bought his sixth ticket. 
the cashier said, ““May I ask, sir, why 
you keep buying so many tickets?” 

“There’s a crazy man inside,” he an- 
swered. “Every time I give him my 
ticket, he tears it up.” 


WANTED: A Skate Key 


E’VE never forgotten a story that 

once appeared in the Reg'lar Fel- 
lers comic strip. It was about Bill and 
Aggie. 

_Bill had taken a shine to Aggie. He 
thought she was the most wonderful 
girl he knew. Bill said he’d do anything 
for Aggie. One day Bill said, “Aggie, it 
I had a million dollars, I'd give it all 
to you!” 

“Gee!” Aggie exclaimed. She was im- 
pressed. “Would you give me your skate 
key, Bill?” 

“What!” Bill shouted. “My skate key? 
Heck, no! It’s the only one I’ve got!” 

Funny? Sure, it’s funny. But it makes 
you stop and think, too. Aren’t we all 
like BillP We “talk big.” But when 
someone asks us to make small sacri 
fices, we try to back out. 

You know how it goes. You’d do any- 
thing for your mother — except stick 
around those extra ten minutes and 
help dry the dishes. You're all for having 
a class party. But when you're asked to 
help decorate, or serve on the clean-up 
committee, you'd like to skate away - 
like Bill. 

The important thing is to be willing 
to give what you have. Skip the million- 
dollar promises. Being generous begins 
with small things. 


The 2hLav. 





















How're vou doina? 


An adult speaks to you, but you do 
not hear clearly what was said. Should 
you say: 

A. “What?” 

B. “Huh?” 

C. “How’s ‘at again?” 

D. “I’m sorry. I didn’t hear you.”’? 

E. “Pardon me?” 

Either D or E is correct. If you use 
E, say it so your voice rises slightly on 
“me”? — so it will be clear that you are 
putting it as a question. 


















ty following the example of the 
champs before them, Baseball's 
“greats” in batting got that way 
with a Louisville Slugger. To make 
the most of YOUR baseball 


chances, follow the lead of the 

champs. it's safe to stake your 

batting success on a Louisville */ 
Slugger! =’ | t 
Ready now! The 1946 Famous 8 wv. : 
Slugger Yearbook —tull of inter- AN _ 
esting information and records cA “as 


on the pest season. Ask your 
dealer or send S¢ to Dept. S-32. 
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SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


METAL GUNS—WITH HOLSTERS 


SILVER RANGER GUNS—WESTERN COWBOY GUNS 
Write for Circular 


SHERIDAN COMPANY Joi iinesnine 








SOUTH BEND NYLON 











LINES ARE HERE! 
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| THE TOP IN CASTING LINES 
i2 3 lia is Famous Black-Oreno, the 
line Dad uses, is back, and 
ie now it's made of Nylon! 
vw Hard braided, waterproof- 
ed, exceptionally smooth, 
is {19 20 it’s so easy to cast and has 
the great long-lasting 
2! j22 {23 24 quality which means many 
seasons of service. Five 
25 tensile tests— 12, 15, 20, 25 and 30 pound. 
LINE-ORENO NYLON 
iS BACK, TOO! 
This originial South Bend 
* ACROSS * Nylon casting line is an un- 
usually servicable line of 
exceptionally long life. 12, 
1. Premier of the U.S.S.R. 15, 20,25 and 30-pound test. 
7. Ki f bird. 
Q oom bird FISHING PHOTO Book - FREE 
9. Abbrev. for Federal Bureau of Investi- al it Aaa with fishing 
thei Dictures 
11 Real —— in our Fishing Photo Contest. 
- 3 on | Also, a swell story and other 
12. Famous Confederate general. | features. Send post card. It’s Fres 
e. Beas sourn een BAIT COMPANY 
6. \ er. 
16. Moreover 877 S. High Street, South Bend 23, ind. 
| 17. Upon. 
118. Toward. 
| 20. Year of Our Lord. | 
21. Former President of U.S.S.R. ‘| 
25. Aircraft. 
S vown SB | Name: amos in fishing 
| 
1. Russian word meaning council or AN IDEAL GIFT FOR 
assembly. oa MOTHER’S DAY 
2. Prefix meaning three ; 14K. GOLD FINISH 
3. Full of air. LEAF PIN 
: . | Engraved as shown or any name 
4. Largest river in France, ENGRAVED FREE 
5. Sick. TAX INCLUDED 
6. French word for born. Send 50c FReE NEW CATALOG 
9. Move in*air with wings. be ae ATASH NOVELTY Sas. °. i 
10. Kind of insect. | oe —- 
14. Reddish brown. Mother HEART 
| 15. Finish. | PENDANT 
18. A metal. Gold Plated on Sterling 
19. A single thing. With 18 inch Chain 
21. Abbrev. for Kitchen Police. IN GIFT BOX 
22. Short for Alfred. , $740 wg 
23. Sixth note of the scale mate a oe 
P at ostage 
24. Form of be 4 
Answers m Teachers Edition this SStle in TASH NOVELTY 
Pupils Edition next issuc ENGRAVING CO 
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Solution to Last Week's News Word Puzzle 





Peot. 88.7 
1301 SURF AVE 
Brooklyn 24, N.Y 














FREE NEW CATALOG 












ACROSS 1-Pskof; 6-mile 10-A-alined 11 
Sood Sar gee sige To gee ag = gn. LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
eg Rigs ge SP tig get ra ALSO ELGRTING FREE FRENCH 
éu- 4 J-Dall; ai LuSsIa; oi iar — 
33-rate; 34-engage; 35-used; 36-s “ont Free Stomp Magazine, 
DOWN: 1-Palma; 2-slain; 3-kiss; 4-once; 5-fear stamps from 20 different 
ee ate ‘ 3d “4g United Nations Countries; 
6-Moscow; 7-ideal; 8-loan; p-errs 10-B-dry 17 PICTORIALS: AIRMAILS. A 
soil; 18-slit; 19-lea; 21-veined; 22-plate; 23-Liege; Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
24-baser; 25-Baku; 26-alas; 27-roe; 28-urr 


sago; 30-stab 


| provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Little Rock, Ark. 





Dept. 7 
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“That grin I’m wearing has been a 
long, long time busting through my whisk- 
ers, but blow my.horns if I haven’t some- 
thing to grin about! 

‘They’ re opening the hotels and chalets 
in Glacier National Park this summer 
for folks who’ve craved for an eyeful of 
the most eye-filling country in the U.S.A. 
Come out this summer for a real Western 
vacation.” 


a e s 
June 15 is the most important date 
on America’s first postwar vacation 
calendar. It’s the opening day of the 
1946 summer vacation season in Glacier 
National Park on the route of Great 


Northern’s transcontinental 
Builder. 

Up in northwestern Montana, where 
the American and Canadian Rockies 
shake hands, Glorious Glacier is the 
place for the most refreshing vacation 
of your life—the one you’ ve been want- 
ing and needing. 


Empire 


A letter or postcard to A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Nor- 
thern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn., will 
bring you complete descriptive mate- 
rial on summer vacation or stop-off 
tours in Glacier National Park. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 


warenton \ BERTA 


LAKES PARK 


SASKATCHEWAN 


WASHINGT aces 
Cand t 
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Traveling over Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes between East 

ad a and West this summer, you will ride much faster trains. With our con- 
necting lines, we'll offer you extra-fast schedules of approximately 49 

2 hours between Chicago, New Orleans and California—without extra fare! 


We’ve restored lounge cars and other comforts and services we had 
to discontinue during the war. So if you’re planning a trip to California 
this Victory Vacation Year, you can go faster and more comfortably than 
ever on Southern Pacific. 





GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
49 hours,* Chicago -Los Angeles 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily Golden State 
Route schedule (Rock Island-Southern Pacific) through 
E! Paso (Carlsbad Caverns National Park), the Mexi- 
can Border country, New Mexico and Southern Ari- 
zona. The Golden State Limited has some streamlined 
Pullmans now. More will be added as fast as received 
from builders. Californian, Golden State Route econ- 
omy train, faster, too. 








OVERLAND LIMITED 
49 hours, Chicago -San Francisco 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily schedule on the 
Overland Route (North Western-Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific)—shortest and fastest route between Chicago and 
San Francisco. Over the Rockies, across Great Salt Lake 
on the spectacular Lucin Causeway, through Reno, and 
yver the High Sierra by daylight. Overland Limited has 
some streamlined Pullmans now, will be fully stream- 
lined. Streamliner City of San Francisco on pre-war 
39°s-hour schedule, leaving every three days. Pacific 
Limited and San Francisco Challenger will be speeded up. 





SUNSET LIMITED 
48 hours,’ New Orleans -Los Angeles 





Fastest train time in history between the Creole City 
and Los Angeles—Southern Pacific all the way. Travel 
the romantic Sunset Route through the Old South, 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso (Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park), Southern Arizona. No extra fare. 
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Cascade, luxurious Shasta Route train between Portland and San Francisco, makes 
the run in 18'zhours, over the rugged Cascade Mountains, past Mt. Shasta and the 
lake behind mighty Shasta Dam, and Lassen Volcanic National Park. (Connects with 
northern U.S. and Canadian lines.) No ‘extra fare. 


* Approximate running time. 





O. P. Bantuerr, Passenger Traffic Manager, Go one way, return another, SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 


310 So, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Go to California on one of Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes, 
return on another S. P. route. Thus you see an entirely different part 
of the United States each way. You see twice as much as you would 

* by going and returning on the same route, for little or no added 
rail ticket cost. Try it this summer. 
The friendly Southern Pacific 
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“That grin I’m wearing has been a 


long, long time busting through my whisk- 
ers, but blow my.horns if I haven’t some- 
thing to grin about! 

“They’re opening the hotels and chalets 
in Glacier National Park this summer 
for folks who’ve craved for an eyeful of 
the most eye-filling country in the U.S.A. 
Come out this summer for a real Western 
vacation.” 


. as + 
June 15 is the most important date 
on America’s first postwar vacation 
calendar. It’s the opening day of the 
1946 summer vacation season in Glacier 
National Park on the route of Great 


Northern’s transcontinental 
Builder. 

Up in northwestern Montana, where 
the American and Canadian Rockies 
shake hands, Glorious Glacier is the 
place for the most refreshing vacation 
of your life—the one you’ ve been want- 
ing and needing. 


Empire 


A letter or postcard to A. J. Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Nor- 
thern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn., will 
bring you complete descriptive mate- 
rial on summer vacation or stop-off 
tours in Glacier National Park. 
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Traveling over Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes between East | 

& s and West this summer, you will ride much faster trains. With our con- 
necting lines, we'll offer you extra-fast schedules of approximately 49 | 

we hours between Chicago, New Orleans and California—without extra fare! ) 


We've restored lounge cars and other comforts and services we had 
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to discontinue during the war. So if you’re planning a trip to California 
this Victory Vacation Year, you can go faster and more comfortably than 
ever on Southern Pacific. 





OVERLAND LIMITED 
49 hours,” Chicago -San Francisco 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily schedule on the 
Overland Route (North Western-Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific)—shortest and fastest route between Chicago and 
San Francisco. Over the Rockies, across Great Salt Lake 
on the spectacular Lucin Causeway, through Reno, and 
yver the High Sierra by daylight. Overland Limited has 
some streamlined Pullmans now, will be fully stream- 
ined. Streamliner City of San Francisco on pre-war 
}9°s-hour schedule, leaving every three days. Pacific 
Limited and San Francisco Challenger will be speeded up. 








Cascade, luxurious Shasta Route train between Portland and San Francisco, makes 
the run in 18'zhours, over the rugged Cascade Mountains, past Mt. Shasta and the 
ake behind mighty Shasta Dam, and Lassen Volcanic National Park. (Connects with 
northern U.S. and Canadian lines.) No extra fare. 


* Approximate running time. 


O. P. Bantiett, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


310 So, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
* ¢ The friendly Southern Pacific 









GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
49 hours,* Chicago -Los Angeles 


No extra fare for this new, fast, daily Golden State 
Route schedule (Rock Island-Southern Pacific) through 
E! Paso (Carlsbad Caverns National Park), the Mexi- 
can Border country, New Mexico and Southern Ari- 
zona. The Golden State Limited has some streamlined | 
Pullmans now. More will be added as fast as received 
from builders. Californian, Golden State Route econ- 
omy train, faster, too. 
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SUNSET LIMITED 
48 hours,’ New Orleans -Los Angeles 


Fastest train time in history between the Creole City 
and Los Angeles—Southern Pacific all the way. Travel 

the romantic Sunset Route through the Old South, 

Houston, San Antonio, El Paso (Carlsbad Caverns 

National Park), Southern Arizona. No extra fare. 
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Go one way, return another, SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 


Go to California on one of Southern Pacific's Four Scenic Routes, 
return on another S. P. route. Thus you see an entirely different part 
of the United States each way. You see twice as much as you would 
by going and — on the same route, for little or no added 


rail ticket cost. Try it this summer. 
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High 
School! g 


By 


GAY 
HEAD 


advice and personal 
guidance covering the whole 
life of the high school student 
are effectively presented in this 
persuasively written booklet on 
social relationships. It stresses 
manners in the classroom, in 
the cafeteria, on buses, and in 


the movies; courtesy in corri- 
dors, the library, and at home; 
conduct at school games and 
parties; study habits; and care 
of public property. The student, 


as a representative of his 


school, is encouraged to better 


social behavior. Teachers wel- 
come its contribution to per- 
sonality development and its 
usefulness as a tool for home 
room guidance. 


<@ NEW EXPANDED EDITION 
... 48 PAGES .. . MAGA- 
ZINE SIZE 10 OR 
MORE COPIES TO ONE AD- 
DRESS, 20 CENTS EACH... 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS EACH 

PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER. 
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Schools and Courts 
By Muriel B. Goldfarb 


Publicity Director, National Probation Asseciation 


ORE than 200,000 boys and girls 
pass through our juvenile courts 
each year. You can go into any school 
room and see some of the children who, 
in a decade or so, will inhabit our 
penal and correctional institutions. You 
might even hazard a guess as to who 
they are. It is true usually that the 
child appearing in juvenile court is an 
“old case” to the teacher. 
The juvenile court is the first line of 
legal defense against delinquency. In 


| every community, however, there exist 


misconceptions as to the function of 
the juvenile court and the school. The 
school has its “pet peeves” against the 
court, and the court has its complaints 
against the school. Why? 

Courts often feel that the schools 
“pass the buck,” and use the courts as 
a threat to recalcitrant children. 

Schools complain that politicians 
have too much influence in the juve- 
nile court. They also complain that 
judges are either too harsh or too len- 
ient. 

Certainly the juvenile court and pro- 
bation are important steps to individu- 
alize treatment of delinquency. It is 
better to have the child lead a normal 
life in the community and learn to regu- 
late his life under the conditions im- 
posed by the court, subject to the super- 
vision and friendly guidance of a proba- 
tion officer, than to send him away to 
an industrial school. 

Probation is not punishment, nor 
is it absolute leniency. If it is properly 
applied, the conditions of probation 


| differ sufficiently to meet the needs of 


the individual case. In all cases it means 
firm supervision and often needed disci- 
pline for the child. 

When courts and schools cooperate, 
we face a more encouraging prospect. 
A practical working policy between 
these two agencies has been achieved 
in some cities, 

An effective attendance service’ranks 
high among the essentials of a school 
program to prevent delinquency. The 
job of attendance officer should not be 
the old one of “policing the kids and 
railroading them back to school.” Per- 
sonnel in the attendance service must 
take into consideration the reasons back 
of pupils’ delinquencies and maladjust- 
ments. 

An individualized counseling service 
to give particular help to the child is 
also needed. If the child is functioning 
below par physically and mentally, he 
no doubt will be the cause of trouble 
in one form or another. 


The nation-wide establishment of 
compulsory school age has kept many 
boys and girls out of trouble in the last 
twenty-five years. But it has added im 
measurably to the problems of the 
school because of the necessity for r 
adjusting courses of study. The exten- 
sion of the age limit has also created 
delinquency problems, for most schools 
are not yet equipped to handle the 
greater range of interest levels. 


Continuing Cooperation 


Schools must be assured that chil 
dren referred to the’ courts by principals 
and teachers will be handled with un- 
derstanding of the problems involved. 
Courts, too, have the definite responsi 
bility of advising the schools of the dis 
positions made, and schools must con- 
tinue to give cooperation on all cases. 

Widespread interest in the division 
of labor between school and court is 
reflected in publications of the Na- 
tional Probation Association, which fo: 
twenty-five years, through surveys and 
research, has disseminated information 
on the best procedures by which Amer 
ica can reduce crime and delinquency 

If mutual understanding between 
school and court is to be achieved 
channels for clearance and cooperation 
must be provided. An organized and 
continuous operating committee, repre 
sentative of court, school and other 
agencies involved, is one means of de- 
veloping these joint services. 





Note for Chairmen of Speakers 
Committees 


Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief 
of Scholastic Magazines, author of Win- 
dows on the World and a forthcoming 
world history, will be available for a 
limited number of speaking engage- 
ments during the school year 1946-47. 
Chairmen of speakers committees fo: 
conventions, institutes, meetings of 
teachers, etc., who would be interested 
in having Mr. Gould address their meet 
ings or participate in panel discussions 
are invited to communicate with him 
at 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. As Mr. Gould’s itimeraries will 
be planned during the summer, com- 
munications should be sent to him this 
spring. Scholastic Magazines do not ac- 
cept fees for Mr. Gould’s speaking en- 
gagements since his speaking engage- 
ments are made only for dates that do 
not interfere with his editorial schedule 

Maurice R. Robinson 
Publisher, Scholastic Magazines 








Miss R: “When we were studying 
the proceedings of the U. N. 
Security Council, Horace said the men 
who know the most will be their coun- 
tries’ best representatives. Would you 
say, Horace, that gathering information 
might be one of the most desirable 
abilities in the world today?” 

Horace: “Yes. Things are happening 
too fast these days. The man who 
doesn’t know what he is talking about 
doesn’t have a chance to compete with 
those who are better informed.” 

Miss R: “Has anyone a better way 
of wording that thought?” 

Agnes: “I think Horace means that 
if you have any ideas on peace and 
how the peoples of the world can live 
and work together in harmony, you 
won't be listened to unless you know a 


great many historical background 
facts.” 
Miss R: “Agnes, it looks as if you 


have added another skill that might be 
fundamental to success in a country 
where free speech is encouraged and 
rewarded.” 


(Miss R writes on blackboard) 


1. Gathering Information 
2. Forming Opinions Based on Facts 


Miss R: “I hope you like my wording 
of these skills. When Horace speaks of 
the man who knows the most, I think 
of a person who is skillful at gathering 
information. When Agnes speaks of 
ideas on how the peoples of the world 
can work together, I think of opinions 
based on facts. We have time today to 
test some of our ideas. Do any of you 
have an opinion based on facts you 
gathered from your reading?” 

Andrew: “I have one.” 

Miss R: “We are all anxious to hear 
it, Andrew.” 

Andrew: “It is about Iran and oil. I 
didn’t know until I read it in Junior 
Scholastic, that the Middle East holds 
half of the world’s estimated oil re- 
serves. These oil fields are controlled by 
British and American companies, As a 
great nation, Russia now wants a share 
of the Middle East oil. Russia’s esti- 
mated oil reserves top U.S. oil reserves 
by about ten per cent, but much of Rus- 
ss oil is untapped. Iran’s oil fields are 
operating. It would save Russia time 
and money if she could get Iranian oil 
fields.” 

Miss R: “Those facts give us some- 
thing to think about, Andrew. You 


The Classroom a Laboratory © 
for Democracy 


1. GATHERING INFORMATION 


started to tell us, also, what opinion you 
had formed from your reading.” 

Andrew: “My opinion is this: Wars 
often break out when a country wants 
something another country has. If Rus- 
sia, Britain, the U. S., and Iran could 
get together and divide the oil equally 
among them, there probably would be 
enough oil for all. By bargaining this 
way, one nation would not feel ‘left out’ 
— which leads to hard feelings and may- 
be fighting.” 

Miss R: “Does everyone agree with 
Andrew’s opinion? Has anyone reached | 
a different conclusion from the same | 
set of facts?” 

Agnes: “I think Andrew’s opinion is 
wrong. I believe that no foreign coun- | 
try should have the right to control 
Iran’s oil. Iran is an independent coun- 
try and should have the right to do as 
she pleases with her own resources.” | 








Nellie: “I don’t think Agnes should 
have called Andrew’s opinion wrong. 
Can an opinion be wrong?” | 

Miss R: “You are right, Nellie. No| 
one’s opinion is really wrong. Opinions | 
differ. Everyone has a right to interpret 
facts as he sees fit. All people do not 
think the same way, for they may have 
had different training, which makes 
them approach problems differently.” 

Gordon: “But if people have different 
opinions, how can they get along with 
one another?” 

Miss R: “By respecting each other's 
opinions.” 

Andrew: “Hitler did not agree with 
England and France on certain ques- 
tions, so he went to war with them.” 

Miss R: “Exactly. But people do not 
have to make war on one another simply 
because they think differently. They 
should compromise. Each must be will- 
ing to give in a little. to agree to some 
extent with the other person’s point of 
view. That is the democratic way.” 

Agnes: “Andrew, I want to apologize 
for having said your opinion was wrong. 
I want to say that I disagree with your 
opinion, but I respect it.” | 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


With the May 13 issue of Junior 
Scholastic, subscribers will receive 
a separate bundle of four-page sem- 
ester review test One test 
sheet will be furnished for 
pupil subscriber. 
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When “school’s out” 
just step across the 
footer to Ontario for 
the best vacation 
ou've ever known. 
njoy golf, riding, 
tennis, boating, water 
sports, dancing, lake 
ee ey o after 
Ontario’s famous fish 
or just relax in the 
sun in the congenial 
company of new found 
holiday friends. 


So Much to see 
So Much to do 


a <—— 


Ca 


Excellent accom- 
modation of all 
types to suit every 
purse. 


Everyone’s on the go—so 
make your reservation early. 


ee 





Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
263 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me a free copy of 
“Ontario Welcomes You”. 
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Goop NEWS for all who remember 

glorious vacations at friendly, in- 

formal Jasper Park Lodge! Yours 

again this summer is the splendor 

YOURS ag peaks reflected by mirror 
akes. Here are historic trails of fur 

AGAIN traders, trappers and explorers — 
who, long ago, forced their way 
through this rugged and picturesque 
land. Swim in the heated outdoor 
pe On horseback or afoot, follow 


ne skyline trails that rim the 
broad Athabaska Valley. Motor to 











Columbia Icefield—Jasper National Park 







Canadian National Offices in the U. S .— Boston, Buffalo, CANADIAN 


Chicas Cin ati, Detroit, Duluth Kan as City, Los Angeles 
M ur Ne York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me NATIONAL Ce 
San | Seattle, St. Louis, Washington D. ¢ Raiwways ti 


Canaoian Nationat 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 






- ER...Gem of the Canadian Rockies 


the Columbia Icefield, biggest gla- 
cier south of the Arctic. Go canoe- 
ing’, play tennis, dance, snap 
amusing closeups of frolicsome bears 
and deer at Jasper, Showplace of the 
Canadian Rockies. Visit us between 
June 15 and Sept. 15. Rates from $9 
per day, including meals. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your vacation dol- 
lar goes farther in Canada. Jasper and other 
Canadian vacationlands are easily reached from 
all U.S. points via Canadian National. Call or 
write for booklets and information. 








other Canadian 


summer resort, 


boating, 


Yours Again, Too—Minaki 
A hundred miles east of 
Winnipeg, in the Lak 
the Woods country, 


Minaki Lodge, offers gol;, 
fishing, swimming and 





